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LECTTTBES OX PAINTING, 

BY PROF. HART, R.A. 
LECTURE L* 

* * * * * I must call on the 
student to consider the Fine Arts in a general 
sense, and as elements in the social condition 
of man. The history of those Arts will engage 
our early attention, in so far as that history 
more particularly regards painting, and in so 
far as the limits of a lecture will permit. But 
before I approach this branch of the subject, it 
will be convenient that we should enter on a 
short inquiry into the principles of imitation — 
the language in which our Art more especially 
expresses itself. Our course will, therefore, be 
this : as the imitation of nature is the origin 
and basis of Art, I will, as I have said, this 
evening confine my attention to considering the 
true meaning of imitation as applied to paint- 
ing. In my second lecture I will consider the 
principles laid down in their application to 
ancient Art, from the earliest times to the 
establishment of the Christian Church. My 
third lecture will continue the subject through 
that period which has been justly classified as 
that of Christian Art. The consideration of the 
various sections of Art-practice, with observa- 
tions on schools and styles, I leave for a future 
season. 

Secause an essential element in the practice 
of painting is imitation, the painter's Art has 
been by many misapprehended and narrowed 
down into one, in which imitation is at once 
the means and the end. In fact, to the undue 
acceptation of this term, imitation, are owing 
mistakes so often made between that which is 
the true end proposed, and those which 
are the means by which this true end 
is to be attained. In the lowest and 
most elementary view of the subject, Art 
is supposed to have attained its end when 
a facsimile representation of any object is 
achieved, whatever. may be the relative interest 
or importance of that object — and the artist is 
in that view considered most successful who 
most successfully represents objects by their 
mere outward and accidental properties. These 
views, like all other false views in Art, have 
this evil, besides their own inherent wrong, that 
the error acts and re-acts from the public on the 
artist, and from the artist on tho public. The 
ill-formed demand creates the ignorant supply, 
and a low scale of taste is the necessary conse- 
quence of both. 

If imitation consisted in a mere facsimile re- 
presentation of circumstance, that could surely 
not deserve the name of a Tine Art, by which 
it was produced. We live in an age which 
has seen almost the perfection of mere surface 
rendering, procured by agencies merely mecha- 
nical or scientific — a perfection such as the un- 
aided eye or hand of the painter can never hope, 
indeed, to attain. Yet, just because those 
agencies, marvellous as they are, can do no 
more than render the material truths which 
they find, their utmost perfection must yet fail 
to procure their admission into the category 
proper of the Fine Arts. 

Let us then inquire more particularly what is 
the part which imitation does play in Art : — a 
point on which it is necessary that we should 
arrive at a clear definition, before we can enter 
successfully on the consideration of which are 
the best and noblest themes on which the pain- 
ter's Art can be employed. For, above all, 
we shall have to admit that in its most tran- 
ccndental exercises, Art is necessarily limited 
by the range of the language through which it 
speaks. 

The eye, being the organ through which pic- 
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ture addresses itself to the mind, and the repre- 
sentation of visible objects being the language, 
or medium, by which the subject is conveyed, 
the painter has, of course, to take care that 
nothing finds actual admission into his work 
but such matters as the eye is conversant with; 
since, even in the most imaginative flights of 
the poet, the circumstances of his imagery have 
their rise in Nature. His most fanciful concep- 
tions owe their origin to existing elements in 
creation. The Art of painting, even when 
most spiritually employed, consists technically 
in a resemblance to visible things. What are 
invisible, therefore, come not within even its 
highest scope — and the attempt to strain 
its powers to utterances beyond the capa- 
cities of its language, is a mistake as great (if 
less ignoble) as that which would keep down 
Art-expression (as the imitative school would) 
to its merest syntax. The poet, with his 
almost boundless language, can lead the imagi- 
nation at his will, and to heights which the 
painter cannot climb, and through mazes which 
the artist cannot thread; — yet, even to the 
poets' non-natural personifications, natural ele- 
ments have contributed the facts, as in the case 
of angels, demons, centaurs, satyrs, and the 
like. Ancient artists held that no degree of 
truth could be assigned to representations which 
varied from their true standard of nature. 
They were accustomed to refer always back to 
nature, with a view of ascertaining and de- 
ducing from her some undeniable property, ad- 
mitting only, after deliberation, such ideas 
or images as were found, on close examination, 
to have a common consent with nature. Such 
things only as are, or can be, were by them 
considered to be worthy of representation ; and 
they condemned such works as failed to record 
actual truth, however excellent might be the 
Art with which they were presented. That per- 
formance was considered unworthy of esteem 
which was not distinguished by some attribute 
of sound argument or of common sense. 

The experience of every artist has suggested 
to him the difficulty of defining for himself the 
true standard or quantity of imitation which 
should, in any given case, be employed for the 
fitting representation of the object or objects 
which he has in view. At the commencement 
of his career, the student is apt to be influenced 
by the desire to mark down all particulars 
which, to his eye, make up the sum of the 
thing before him ; and as at that age the artist 
is an almost microscopic observer, a study 
which might well befit the naturalist becomes, 
in its rendering of specific fact, a fatigue to the 
sense to which it appeals as a work of Art. 
The end is in fact missed, 'through the very 
over-elaboration of the means. It is this habit 
of seeing too much, through want of taste or of 
judgment, that makes a portrait painted by a 
beginner so little satisfactory. Not contented 
with so much of imitation as shall secure 
identity with the type, he has insisted on de- 
tails as punctiliously as a surveyor might, 
whose task it was to make a chart of the face. 
He has mistaken a picture for a map. Such an 
example of imitative Art, I myself, in early life, 
submitted to a deceased member of thisAcademy , 
Mr. Northcote; and was by him warned that, by 
insisting on telling every fact which I saw, and, 
of course, at that commencing period of my 
career in an exaggerated manner, I missed the 
way at once to the hearts of my sitters, and to 
the secrets of my Art. 

That simplicity, not complication, of means, 
serves the purpose of identification in form, is 
illustrated by a fact in every man's daily expe- 
rience : the facility with which, at a distance 
or amid a crowd, we distinguish a well-known 
figure or face. In the first of these eases, the 
facts are resolved by the distance; in the 
second, they are generalized by the numbers, in 
which the mere technical particulars are, to 
some extent, the same or similar. In both, it | 



is shown that the individuality is something 
outside of, or added to, the facts ; and this it is 
which the painter has to seize, as by a few ex- 
pressive lines he often may. To borrow ah il- 
lustration from the arithmetician, the likeness 
is the resulting whole which expresses, as it 
were, in a single line, the sum of all the several 
figures which are its factors — not a precise re- 
petition of all the figures which make up that 
whole. The process of Art-imitation is synthe- 
tic, not analytic. 

The true sense of imitation consists in seizing 
on the leading characteristics; those parts 
which constitute the specific difference between 
one object and another. Minor details follow, 
and are subordinated to the great and leading 
idea. When the cognate expression is once ob- 
tained, the imitation is complete. 

In these observations, I have presupposed 
that the student has acquired the power: of 
transferring literally to his canvas the copy of a 
particular human form — that he is thereby qua- 
lified to render any number of forms as repre- 
sentative of varieties of nature ; for the things 
which are to enter into his service during his 
career are innumerable. 

We will proceed, then, to consider imitation 
when applied to imaginative conditions; bear- 
ing in mind one of the observations of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that it is by the power Of 
drawing correctly what we see, that we are en- 
abled to draw correctly what we imagine. The 
principles of Art are simple and fixed; and they 
are enunciated for the student's use in the 
great examples which the sculptors and painters 
haye left. These results have a classification 
determined to a great extent by the nature of 
the materials with which they work. Princi- 
ples of proportion and form have been deduced 
from sculpture : those of color, of light and 
shade, and of composition have been establish- 
ed on the labors of the various schools of 
painting. 

In the works of three of the greatest masters 
of the painter's art whom- the world has pro- 
duced, severally conspicuous each for a quality 
of his own — Raffaelle, Titian, and Rembrandt, 
— we may illustrate alike this principle of com- 
prehensiveness in seizing what are the main or 
predominant characteristics. 

To begin with Raffaelle. If we take for our 
purpose his most accomplished works, the Car- 
toons, we find on examination that so many 
details only are given of the human form or 
draperies as are absolutely essential to the just 
description of the parts, or are indispensable to 
their action. If we proceed to test this prin- 
ciple of comprehensiveness by arranging our 
own lay figures, we shall find how many forms 
in the draperies that were extraneous and un- 
essential to the expression of the human form 
beneath have been omitted by the great artist. 
So, Titian omits all trivial particulars in repre- 
senting a mass of flesh-tint. The eye at once 
recognizes the general truth of the part, and is 
unfatigued by a sense of the elaboration that 
suggests exertion or great pains-taking. In 
fact, the eye is impressed in exactly the samo 
way as on beholding Nature herself. If we in- 
spect the picture more minutely, we behold a 
fusion of the tints, corresponding to that' which 
we see in the real flesh and those local pecu- 
liarities of color in particular parts of the, limbs, 
which do not interfere with the general sense 
of truth or the prevailing air of simplicity of 
means. 

Rembrandt, with his light and shade, arrives 
by different means at imitative results similar 
to those of Titian. With a power of calcula- 
tion that controlled every seemingly rude touch 
to a definite end, distance from the picture is 
all that is needed to make these singular means 
combine in the revelation of character, of ex- 
pression, or of gradation in light and shade. 
.Rembrandt's production of these results is as 
much under the control of abstract principle as 
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ever were the linear treatments of a Greek sculp- 
tor. Our own Reynolds, in his ' Ugolino,' and 
in other historical presentments, combining 
often the characteristics of Titian with those of 
Rembrandt, indulged in that degree of imita- 
tion which never distracts or divides the atten- 
tion between the picture in its subjective and 
objective truth, and any personal display of his 
own powers. 

• * » * * 

I may just state here — though it would lead 
me too far out of my direct road on the present 
occasion, and too much on metaphysical ground, 
to do more than state — that indefiniteness of 
detail, such as we find in the vague forms com- 
prehended within the contour of an Egyptian 
Colossus, may, in its appeals to the imagina- 
tion, be ilself a source of pleasure ; — contrasted 
exactly with the too great definiteness which 
depresses the mental faculties into inaction, and 
kindles no high or noble sentiment, ill the ela- 
borated minutiae of a Gerard Douw. 

All the objects of fact or. of imagination 
which the painter can be called on to represent, 
must come under a classification which has 
three heads, and by their place in which, the 
amount of imitation and the degree of particu- 
lar must be determined. They must be generic, 
specific, or exceptional. The specific, while it 
will always have much that is common to its 
genus, will have something that is especially its 
own, and differing from other examples of its 
kind. The exceptional implies some departure 
from the rule that generally pervades even spe- 
cific difference. , 
. If the student at the commencement of a 
work would ask himself, What constitutes .the 
predominant characteristics of the object which 
I am about to represent ? and how are these to 
be rendered? — and at the conclusion of his la- 
bor would inquire, Have I complied with these 
conditions? he would arrive with more cer- 
tainty at the true-Art-rendering of the essential 
and specific properties of his objects, as contra- 
distinguished from their accidents, or deviations 
from natural law. The difficulty is in deter- 
mining precisely that which is necessary, and 
that which only is necessary. In the anxiety 
not to render too much, there is, of course, the 
danger that the exposition may be inefficient. 
A fitting copiousness of diction and fluency of 
style are no more to be rejected by the painter 
than dispensed with by- those who most ably 
wield the pen. 

* * • * * * * 

Just because language is the least imitative 
of all the arts, it is by far the most suggestive. 
Language can suggest everything that the mind 
is capable'of receiving, from the very fact of its 
being in ho way limited to the actual sensible 
resemblance of things, while all the suggestions 
of Art must arise out of the sensible objects 
which it presents. That Art, then, is the 
highest, which, true to the principles of imita- 
tion, rightly understood, that lies at its base, 
enlarges and spiritualizes such imitation by the 
greatest amount of suggestive thought, but 
bears in mind, at the same time, that the range 
of thought must be controlled by the capacity 
for its suggestion, residing in the imitative 
language which it is compelled to employ. 

For this reason it is that all of the numerous 
Art attempts at the personification of the Al- 
mighty, under the form of an aged man, are, 
and must be, by the very conditions of the case, 
lamentable failures. The supreme and con- 
centrated image of Power and Eternity is here 
sought to be rendered in forms that suggests the 
ideas of imbecility, decay and death. Raffaelle, 
himself, in his treatment of the Creation, has 
represented only a venerable old man, toiling 
and struggling with exaggerated action among 
rolling clouds. The comparatively unspiritual 
Deities of classic lore were, for the same rea- 
sons, fit enough themes for the handling of 
classic Art ' The Greek mythology, which in- 



vested the gods with human passion, consis- 
tently adopted human forms for their expres- 
sion, and had thus possible types which these 
artists might exalt by treatment, instead of the 
spiritual God whom the noblest treatment must 
yet lower to the human type. And thus it is 
that the Greek sculptor could assist the Greek 
poet in the establishment of certain personifies^ 
tions, composed of distinct and varying attri- 
butes, which had all a human reference, but, in 
their concentration and emphasis, were in each 
case sublimed by Art and Poetry into, a classic 
God. 

And this leads me to touch for a moment, 
parenthetically, on what seems to me a heresy 
in Art-criticism, which may have had its root 
in this co-operation of the Greek poet and the 
Greek artist, and in an undue application (by 
its extension into a principle) of the practice of 
some of the illustrious masters of Christian Art, 
working to specific ends. Among the Greeks, 
a belief grew up that the painter and the sculp- 
tor must follow the descriptions of the poets, 
as these were held to have anticipated the 
artist's conceptions, and established a previous 
settlement on his ground. A recollection of 
some of the themes which the Greek artists 
treated, satisfies us that Apelles or Zeuxis, and 
most of the renowned painters of antiquity, de- 
rived their subjects from the mythological or 
other fables of their time. For his ' Jupiter' 
and ,' Minerva,' Phidias drew on the bards who 
had excited his imagination with such themes. 
Homer supplied the moral proportions and re- 
lations, and for the physical elements out of 
which he combined and constructed these ideal 
personifications of omnipotence and wisdom, he 
went himself to Nature. The 'Venus' of 
Apelles, the ' Helen' of Zeuxis, and the ' Gala- 
tea' of Raffaelle, drew their inspirations from 
the prevailing traditions and ideas caught from 
the poets. That these controlled the respective 
artists, we learn from the difficulties which each 
encountered in finding in ordinary nature the 
forms that would suffice to render satisfactorily 
the accepted notions with which the public 
mind was familiar. Michael Angelo, in the 
Sistine, in his Prophets, and his Sibyls, drew 
for his grand creations on the inspired portions 
of the Scriptures, or on the fables of Pagan my- 
thology. To what extent in the Middle Ages, 
the imagery of Dante controlled or directed the 
imitative capacities of the painter, it were su- 
perfluous to mention, except for the purpose of 
observing that religious principle was as much 
the motive in that time to both painter and poet, 
and therefore as necessarily suggested a conform- 
ity of action, as it was in the old Pagan period. 

There have not, however, been wanting opin- 
ions which such cases do nothing to justify, that 
Art is elevated by seeing Nature generally, and, 
as a rule, through the poet's spectacles. 

" In some instances," observes Lessing, " it is 
a greater merit in the artist to have imitated 
Nature through the medium of the poet's imagi- 
nation than without it. The painter who has 
delineated a-beautiful landscape, after a Thom- 
son, has performed a higher task than he who 
has copied it directly from Nature. The latter 
has the original immediately before his eyes; 
the former must exert the powers of his imagi- 
nation until he fancies he sees it before him. 
The one produces a beautiful imitation of dis- 
tinct and palpable lineaments ; the other has to 
arrange a discretionary effect from faint and 
fleeting images." This is dangerous doctrine, 
as I have hinted. Art so derived, can at best 
give but a second-hand impression of Nature. 
The painter has thus delegated his own power 
of seeing Nature to another, in entire neglect of 
the peculiar requirements and technical capabil- 
ities of his own Art. But I have introduced 
this opinion of Lessing's in passing, merely for 
the purpose of showing you how capricious and 
unpractical are some. of the dogmas which the 
unprofessional critic does not hesitate to pro- 



mulgate, and which the artist is too- often weak 
or unthinking enough to accept. 

If, then, I have had any success in defining 
what is the true place of Imitation in the Arts 
— if we have arrived at a clear perception, as 
well of its large and noble faculties of suggestion 
on the one hand, as of its restraining canons on 
the other, you will have learned as rules of your 
future practice, while you avoid all those ex- " 
travagant utterances for which the vocabulary 
of your Art is insufficient, to shun all those 
meaner heresies by which Art is degraded into 
any of the forms of mere representation. In 
Art, as in morals, doubtless our first search is 
after truth : but in Art, as in morals, we have 
to inquire what truth is, and nowhere will it be 
found in the character of servility. Reduce 
Art, for instance, to mere simple and elementary 
imitation, and you rob it of every pretence to 
notice, because the imitation will in every case 
be inferior to the thing imitated. Let the object 
so copied have no natural beauty in itself, then 
we have merely a lower visible presentment of 
that which had originally no interest save such 
as cannot be transferred — that of its Use. At 
the best the copy will want the force and fresh- 
ness of the original. The most perfect repre- 
sentation of a piece of ornamental furniture will 
be beaten at the upholsterer's, and the mercer will 
show against the best artist in the article of 
brocade or of Brussels lace. Let us apply this 
to such transcripts of Nature represented by her 
meaner incidents as have been favorites with 
the Dutch school of painters. The manner in 
which the copy or resemblance is performed 
will certainly have in some degree, greater or 
lesser, impressed on it the character of the 
author's mind, and this makes it not even an 
exact resemblance. It bears the stamp of an 
individual observer in its mode of treatment, or 
in the mechanism of its execution. Thus, an 
object represented by Teniers, Ostade, or Gerard 
Douw, truthfully rendered by each, after his 
own distinct mode of perception and execution, 
will, when placed side by side, present three 
distinct versions of the same object. Th^y can- 
not, therefore, be technically true, and they do 
not aim at being anything higher, though there 
are conspicuous merits of technicality in each. 
I do not, of course, lose sight of the fact, that 
the advocates of this school find a charm in the 
single fact of the successful imitation itself; but, 
as I have said, that is limiting the large intel- 
lectual enjoyments which the Arts can yield to 
the pleasure derivable from an appreciation of 
the lowest and most elementary of their powers. 
All considerations of Beauty, or of the proper- 
ties and amenities of Fine Arts are abandoned. 
The theme is subordinated to the instrument of 
its rendering, and a merely skilful is preferred 
to a noble use of the language of Art. The 
stories which we read of the imitations of the 
Greek painters must be accepted with distrust. 
The generally limited acquaintance of the literary 
critic with the real requirements of our Art may 
have caused him greatly to exaggerate the mer- 
its of Imitation in the cases supposed, arid to 
have missed their relation to merits of another 
kind. When we read of imitations by Zeuxis 
and Apelles, so marvellous that not merely the 
judgments of men, but the instincts of the lower 
animals were imposed on by their representa- 
tions, we set against these statements our 
knowledge that the artists in question were duly 
sensible of the value of subjective truth. A 
story goes that Zeuxis, having painted a boy 
carrying grape3, was irritated when he saw the 
birds peck at the fruit. Unconsciously these 
winged creatures were reviewers, to his great 
discomfiture ; and their peck at the fruit was a 
biting criticism on his drawing of the human 
form. Had the boy been rendered as success- 
fully, the birds would have gone without their 
grapes, and so Zeuxis is said to have painted 
out the fruit, and repainted it with less obtru- 
sive truth. This criticism might have been 
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usefully taken to heart by such masters of the 
Dutch school as Mieris and Gerard Douw : — in 
whose works the human form is usually the part 
the least completely or perfectly imitated. 

When Wilkie was painting the whole-length 
portrait of Daniel O'Connell, some visitors to his 
studio were so loud in their admiration of some 
stilMife introduced in the picture, that the artist 
iii their presence obliterated the much-belauded 
details, considering that this direction of their 
applau.se was a severe criticism on the mode in 
which he had treated the character or expression 
of the head. I had this anecdote from the late 
Mr. Cholmondeley, for whom the picture was 
painted. 

So much for the mere imitation of Nature in 
her lower forms and less intelligent meaning. 
But there is yet another species of Imitation 
against which I must warn you, and which has 
for its object the simulation of Art. This is a 
species of" imitation which founds itself on a 
special style, or on a particular picture (gene- 
rally the former), and some have even recom- 
mended it as one of the paths to excellence. 
For the truth and vitality which are derived 
immediately from the observation of Nature, 
the objective means in which these are devel- 
oped giving a stamp of veracity to what is 
within its reach, the imitator in question sub- 
stitutes the bias of another mind than the art- 
ist's own, and so gives to his works a certain 
unreal or fictitious air. His form of servility is, 
to wear the mental livery of some one whom he 
recognizes as a Prince in Art. The tones and 
textures familiar to our eye, in the pictures of old 
masters, become snares to dependent minds ; and 
this form of imitation meets with a large amount 
of encouragement from amateur and dilettanti 
consent. To this kind of whim, sense and judg- 
ment are often subordinated or sacrificed. The 
applause bestowed, is bestowed on want of origi- 
nality. The false metal gets a dangerous currency 
from the stamp of connoisseurship. The fact is, 
the more original the old artist who is proposed 
as a model for imitation, the more strongly 
marked his peculiarities of thought or of render- 
ing, the less does he present a possible or de- 
sirable model for direct imitation. The painter 
of power applies himself to the record of truth 
with a vigor that communicates a character of 
its own to all with which he deals. His own 
impressions shape and determine his own modes 
of enunciation. His dealings with the objects 
before him have a direct relation to the ten- 
dencies of his own mind — and the emphasis of 
his pronunciation constitutes his own particular 
style. The modern artist who imitates these 
things does so by the precise abdication, of the 
means that led his model to excellence. He 
works in that unphilosophic mood which, dwel- 
ling on the letter, misses the spirit. For those 
suggestions which Nature would have made to 
himself, he substitutes the structural peculiari- 
ties of another mind, which, not being his own, 
have a foreign air. Instead of seeming an ex- 
pression, they, show like an artifice. Modes of 
arrangement or dexterities of manipulation, 
which were the spontaneous language of an- 
other mind, become his studied substitutes for 
thought. He looks at Nature through spec- 
tacles at best— awl probably spectacles unsuit- 
ed to his own focus. Let me warn you, then, 
that while next to the reading of Nature for 
yourselves, the best thing you can do is to read 
the accepted masters — it is mainly with the 
view of learning, by a careful study of their 
work3, how they read Nature for themselves, 
and how their several idiosyncrasies colored the 
results of that_reading. The mere study of 
their modes of expression has immense value of 
its own, as I shall endeavor to show you in fu- 
ture lectures ; but if the study land you in the 
adoption of mere modes, instead of enlarging 
your knowledge of the principles of which those 
modes were several forms of expression, you 
turn the great library of picture to a wrong use, 



and become mannerists at second hand, by 
seizing on the manner, which was a vital form 
of the genius of your great originals. 

This subject brings us naturally to another, 
which has a relation to it, and with a few re- 
marks on which I shall conclude. It refers to 
an eccentric Art-course, which has been the 
subject of some conflicting opinions of late. 

There have been periods in the history" of 
Art, as in that of Letters, when certain minds, 
as if wearied, under some morbid influence, with 
the contemplation of high models, have chosen 
to fall back on some earlier condition of pro- 
gress, and perversely taken up a backward 
starting-point, from whence a portion of the 
road to excellence has needlessly to be travelled 
over again. Of all the forms of eccentricity 
into which the love of paradox and the passion 
for novelty are apt to seduce mankind, this is 
surely one of the most illogical and uneconomi- 
cal. If the servile imitation of even perfect 
models be, as I have said, a thing to be shun- 
ned, what shall we say to an imitation which 
deliberately selects for its models comparative 
imperfection ? The disciples of this school of 
artiste flourish on contradictions. They seek 
to become conspicuous by a dip among the sha- 
dows of the earlier centuries : — their attempt at 
novelty is made by a return to what is ancient. 
The bad thus made new they exalt above the 
beauty that has grown old ; and they challenge 
the logic of the schools in the name of an ana- 
chronism. 

If there be any' truth in the principles which 
have now been laid down, the followers of this 
schism stand doubly condemned, as being imi- 
tators of what was bad in itself, as an imitative 
school. What would be said of the author who 
should prefer now some crude or early form of 
the language in which he writes, to express his 
thoughts, rather than avail himself of the wealth 
of illustration, which the ages and the know- 
ledge born in them have brought to enlarge, en- 
rich, and dignify the utterances at his com- 
mand? Could the full thought and scientific 
accomplishment of the present time find fitting 
interpretation in the vocabulary of Lydgate or 
of Chaucer ? As reasonably might we, in an 
age of steam-ships and steam-guns, traverse 
the Euxine in the trireme and assail Sebastopol 
with the catapult. 

Is it more rational that, rejecting all improved 
ideas and forms of beauty due to the march of 
time and the fullness of thought, all enlarged 
scientific knowledge and mechanical means, we 
should go formally back to a more uninformed 
and rudimentary time for our examples, and copy 
the comparative ignorance of the Past, as a po- 
sitive title to the admiration of the Present ? 

But these artists of the modern heresy who. 
copy imperfect modes, miss, in doing so, all that' 
gives a dignity and a beauty even to their imper- 
fections. I deny that there is in their works 
any sympathy or intrinsic correspondence with 
any one of the earnest masters of the fourteeenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The hardness, for- 
mality, conventionalism, structural errors, defi- 
ciencies of scientific or manipulative appliance, 
where these occur in the works of that time, 
were the accidents of the day — accidents out of 
which it took but a comparatively short time 
for the Arts to emerge. It is not, as Dr. 
Waagen has justly observed, on account of 
their defects, that these early masters attract 
us ; but, in spite of these and their peculiarities, 
I say that Giotto, Fra Angelico, Ghirlandajo, 
Francia, or Perugino, never present us, as do 
their pseudo-imitators of our day, with inten- 
tional types of deformity. In what they wrought, 
they aimed at excellence, and sought for beauty 
to the extent of their capabilities. None of 
them sought to return to the Byzantine forms of 
ugliness ; but all endeavored anxiously to ad T 
vance themselves by improving their Art. Ear- 
nestness and honesty are perceptible in everv 
line and touch that they have left us. 



The backward tendency, visible in the prac- . 
tice of sections of the modern German and 
French schools, is at least intelligible, and may 
have a species of defence. For the most part, 
it occurs in works executed for the decoration of 
the same Romish Church— deals, therefore, with 
the same conventional forms, and adopts the 
same conventional methods. The legends of 
the Romish Church to-day are the same legends 
with which the fourteenth century artists dealt; 
and the modes of the old masters are themselves 
a sort of Roman Catholic dogma. Truthfulness 
of character and religious sentiment pervade 
these French and German works. They have 
the plea of their faith, arid are engaged in the 
service of their church. 

Their imitators of our school transcend the 
limits of the dogma of ugliness propounded by 
old St. Basil himself, or by his followers. As 
if to make as conspicuous as possible the abso- 
lute no-meaning and deformity of their practice, 
ihey do not even conform to the abstract' and 
spiritual renderings of the age which it is their 
pretence to adopt. In their devotion to what 
the French style the systime retrospeetif, they 
exhibit the grossest inconsistency, by mixing 
up the primitive modes of that system with 
tastes, habits, and methods of later periods and 
of schools of the lowest and most material 
agencies. Who could dream of a successful en- 
grafting of the Dutch school on the Italian Art 
of the fifteenth century ? Let me entreat the 
gentlemen of this modern-antique school, as, five 
years since, I said elsewhere, " to believe that 
Raffaelle may be received as no mean authority 
for soundness of view and excellence in prac- 
tice." They stand convicted of insincerity by 
the very cleverness of some of their pictures. 
What a willful misapplication of powers is that 
which affects to treat the human form in the 
primitive and artless manner of the Middle 
Ages, while minor accessories are elaborated to 
a refinement of imitation which belongs to the 
latest days of executive Art. By the side of 
their affected simplicity and rudeness, they 
write the condemnation of the same, saying, 
" Tou see by the skill with whjch we can pro- 
duce a detail, that we could joint and round 
these limbs if we would. We show you that 
while some of us could, if we chose, do as well 
as they who Use the enlarged means and appli- 
ances of Art, we can also do, and .choose to do, 
as ill as they who wanted our knowledge. We 
desire you to understand that it is not for want 
of knowledge of what nature is, that we fly to 
affectation." 

As a last suggestion, let me warn you, gen- 
tlemen students of the Academy, to bear in 
mind that no technical or manipulative excel- 
lence will recommend a vulgar or an immoral 
subject to rational or thinking minds. Talent 
bestowed on a low subject is, at best, a misap- 
plication of it, and of time ; devoted to an immo- 
ral one, it is, besides, a dishonor — an abuse of 
the great gifts which are implied in the name, 
rightly understood, of an artist. — TheAthentetvm. 



Humboldt on Landscape Painting. — As 
fresh and vivid descriptions of natural scenes 
and objects are suited to enhance a love for the 
study of nature, so, also, is landscape painting. 
Both show to us the external world in all its 
rich variety of forms, and both are capable, in 
various degrees, according as they are more or 
less happily conceived, of linking together the 
outward and the inward world. It is the ten- 
dency to form such links which marks the last 
and highest aim of representative art ; but the 
scientific object to which these pages are devoted, 
restricts them to a different point of view, and 
landscape painting can be here considered only 
as it brings before us the characteristic physiog- 
nomy of different portions of the earth's surface, 
as it increases the longing desire for distant 
voyages, and as, in a manner equally instructive 



